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ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 

"/'"VNE cannot note," writes Professor Bryce, "the disap- 
^-^ pearance of this brilliant figure, to Europeans the most 
interesting in the early history of the Republic, without the 
remark that his countrymen seem to have never, either in his 
lifetime or afterwards, duly recognized his splendid gifts." 1 
Our failure to do justice to Hamilton is undeniable ; and it is 
all the more conspicuous and deplorable because it relates not 
alone to his gifts, but also, and in an even higher degree, to his 
services. Of this fact the traditional ingratitude of republics 
is not a satisfying explanation. From Washington to Lincoln 
there are many names which prove that the American people 
can properly appreciate those who serve them. They have not 
done so in the case of Hamilton, because, in respect to matters 
of prime importance, he misunderstood them, and they in turn 
misunderstood and disagreed with him. But peoples, like indi- 
viduals, feel gratitude towards those benefactors only whom 
they both understand and approve. The origin and in part the 
consequences of this misunderstanding and disagreement can 
be made clear by a brief review of Hamilton's political work. 

The public life of Hamilton began in 1774. He was then 
a student at King's, now Columbia, College. On July sixth 
of that year he made an extempore address at a meeting of 
patriots. In the following December appeared the first of his 
political writings, — a pamphlet in reply to Tory criticism upon 
the Continental Congress ; it was entitled A Full Vindication. 
A few weeks later a second and longer pamphlet was published 

1 American Commonwealth, I, 641. 
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entitled The Farmer Refuted. Both were widely read and had 
a marked influence. The author, although probably under 
eighteen when he wrote the Vindication, was already a states- 
man. For grasp of principles, mastery of facts, clearness of 
statement and cogency of reasoning, these papers deserve high 
rank in the political literature of the Revolution. What, at 
that time, were the politics of this youth, who, up to 1772, had 
been an inhabitant of the West Indies ? Had he, within the 
short space of two years, become an American ? In arguing 
against the claim that Parliament had an unlimited right to 
legislate for the colonies, he wrote : 

All men have one common original : they participate in one common 
nature, and consequently have one common right. No reason can be 
advanced why one man should exercise any power or pre-eminence 
over his fellow-creatures more than another, unless they have voluntarily 
vested him with it. Since, then, Americans have not, by any act of 
theirs, empowered the British Parliament to make laws for them, it fol- 
lows they can have no just authority to do it. 1 

It is not (he continued) the burden of a particular tax which 
the colonies resent : 

The Parliament claims a right to tax us in all cases whatsoever ; its 
late acts are in virtue of that claim. How ridiculous, then, it is to 
affirm that we are quarrelling for the trifling sum of three pence a 
pound on tea, when it is evidently the principle against which we 
contend. 2 

He even went so far as to claim that in the last resort the 
duties of the colonists were determined by their interests : 

As to the degrees and modifications of that subordination which is 
due to the parent state, these must depend upon other things besides 
the mere act of emigration. . . . These must be ascertained by the 
spirit of the constitution of the mother country, by the compacts for the 
purpose of colonizing, and more especially by the law of nature, and 
that supreme law of every society — its own happiness? 

He frequently appealed to the natural rights of man. He 
tells his Tory opponents : 

1 A Full Vindication, Works I, 6 (Lodge's edition). 

2 Ibid. I, 7. 3 n^ i j 63- 
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The fundamental source of all your errors, sophisms, and false reason- 
ings is a total ignorance of the natural rights of mankind. Were you 
once to become acquainted with these, you could never entertain a 
thought that all men are not, by nature, entitled to a parity of privileges. 1 

And in a passage which contains an element of poetry as well 
as profound philosophy he wrote : 

The sacred rights of mankind are not to be rummaged for among old 
parchments or musty records. They are written, as with a sunbeam, in 
the whole volume of human nature, by the hand of divinity itself. 2 

Such utterances seem to answer in the affirmative the ques- 
tion : Did Hamilton begin public life as an American ? The 
sentiments are those of Otis and Henry. It is easy however 
to draw from them false inferences. The words have a demo- 
cratic ring, but there is little that is peculiarly American in 
them. They express universal rather than American demo- 
cratic principles. Most of them a Frenchman might have 
uttered. Moreover, the circumstances under which he wrote 
make it clear that when Hamilton spoke of the rights of man, 
he had in mind communities rather than individuals. His 
quarrel was not with the aristocratic institutions of Great 
Britain, but with her policy. The question whether the English 
colonies in America had individually the right of self-government 
in respect to taxation was then the formal ground of dispute ; 
and this question is radically distinct from that other one in 
regard to form of government which the colonies were soon to 
face. To this latter question, the determination of which 
involved a decision for or against democracy, we have no proof 
that Hamilton at this time had given serious attention. If he 
had done so, it could have been only in a speculative way. It 
seems not unreasonable to assume that he accepted democratic 
ideas in so far as they sustained the claim of the colonists to 
the right of self-taxation, and, in possible contingencies, to inde- 
pendence ; but he did not consciously commit himself further. 
We know that certain strongly marked traits of his character 
inclined him from the beginning not only against democracy, 
but also against resistance to Great Britain. In the advertise- 

1 A Full Vindication, Works I, 83. 2 Ibid. I, 108. 
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ment of The Farmer Refuted, Hamilton significantly declares 
that he knows his opinions have not been influenced by pre- 
judice, — 

because he remembers the time when he had strong prejudices on the 
side he now opposes. His change of sentiment (he firmly believes) 
proceeded from the superior force of the arguments in favor of the 
American claims. 1 

Perhaps the most serious blemish of these early writings is an 
appeal to anti-papist feeling. But this was " a fault of youth " ; 
throughout most of his later writings, and particularly in those 
which belong to his best period, from 1780 to 1797, Hamilton 
seeks to allay rather than to excite prejudice. Aside from their 
use in promoting resistance and preparing for revolution, and 
their significance as a revelation of character and talent, the 
chief interest of these papers consists in the fact that in every 
line they present the writer as in full sympathy with the people 
of his adopted country. This harmony, however, did not rest 
upon a durable basis ; what made it for a short period possible, 
was a highly exceptional condition of public affairs in which 
those political interests wherein Hamilton and the people 
thought alike, overshadowed those wherein they could never 
agree. In 1774 the spirit of nationalism was dominant; local 
and particular interests were, for the time being, forgotten. 
But American particularism was not dead; it only slept; it 
was sure to awaken soon, and then the variance between Ham- 
ilton and the people must begin. 

During the struggle for independence, Hamilton, although 
occupied with important military duties, found time to enter 
upon the task to which his life thereafter was to be devoted 
and (we may truly say) sacrificed — the task, namely, of giving 
to the United States a national government, and therewith a 
national character and policy. In a letter dated September 3, 
1780, to James Duane, a member of the Continental Congress, 
Hamilton gave his views " of the defects of our present system, 
and the changes necessary to save us from ruin." "The funda- 

1 Works I, 53. 
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mental defect," he wrote, " is a want of power in Congress." 
This was due, in his opinion, to three causes : 

An excess of the spirit of liberty, which has made the particular 
states show a jealousy of all power not in their own hands, — and this 
jealousy has led them to exercise a right of judging in the last resort of 
the measures recommended by Congress, and of acting according to 
their own opinions of their propriety or necessity ; a diffidence, in Con- 
gress, of their own powers, by which they have been timid and inde- 
cisive in their resolutions, constantly making concessions to the states, 
till they have scarcely left themselves the shadow of power ; a want of 
sufficient means at their disposal to answer the public exigencies. 1 

To the plea that Congress "had never any definite powers 
granted them," he replies : 

The manner in which Congress was appointed would warrant, and the 
public good required that they should have considered themselves as 
vested with full power to preserve the republic from harm. They have 
done many of the highest acts of sovereignty, which were always cheer- 
fully submitted to : the declaration of independence, the declaration of 
war. ... All these implications of a complete sovereignty were never 
disputed, and ought to have been a standard for the whole conduct of 
administration. Undefined powers are discretionary powers, limited 
only by the object for which they were given ; in the present case the 
independence and freedom of America. 2 

Of the Confederation, then under discussion and soon to be 
established, he says : 

It is neither fit for war nor peace. The idea of an uncontrollable 
sovereignty in each state over its internal police will defeat the other 
powers given to Congress, and make our union feeble and precarious. 3 

His enumeration of the powers which properly belong to Con- 
gress summarizes quite fairly the powers which, according to 
the interpretation of Hamilton and the early Federalists, were 
actually conferred on the general government by the constitu- 
tion of 1787 : 

Congress should have complete sovereignty in all that relates to war, 
peace, trade, finance and to the management of foreign affairs ; the 
right of declaring war; of raising armies, officering, paying them, 
directing their motions in every respect ; of equipping fleets, and doing 

1 Works I, 203. 2 Ibid. I, 204. 8 Ibid. I, 205. 
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the same with them ; of building fortifications, arsenals, magazines, etc., 
etc. ; of making peace on such conditions as they think proper ; of regu- 
lating trade, determining with what countries it shall be carried on ; 
granting indulgences ; laying prohibitions on all the articles of export or 
import ; imposing duties ; granting bounties and premiums for raising, 
exporting or importing, and applying to their own use the product of 
these duties — only giving credit to the states on whom they are raised 
in the general account of revenues and expenses ; instituting admiralty 
courts, etc. ; of coining money ; establishing banks on such terms and 
with such privileges as they think proper; appropriating funds, and 
doing whatever else relates to the operations of finance ; transacting 
every thing with foreign nations ; making alliances, offensive and defen- 
sive, treaties of commerce, etc., etc} 

He favored a more efficient executive, with the following sec- 
retaryships : Foreign Affairs, War, Marine, Finance, Trade. 2 
A paragraph, prophetic of one of the greatest of its author's 
achievements, advocates the establishment of a national bank. 
During the years 1 78 1 and 1 782 the substance of this letter was 
given to the public in a series of essays, six in number, which 
received the name of The Continentalist. 

The letter to Duane makes it clear that, in 1780, the views of 
the writer had already come to differ widely from those generally 
held by the American people. It is true that he and they were 
moving in the same general direction, that is, towards national 
unity and national government, — but not at an equal pace. 
He was advancing rapidly, constantly, and with confident step ; 
they slowly, reluctantly, with many misgivings and backward 
turnings. It is certainly remarkable that at the age of twenty- 
three, and before the adoption of our first constitution, namely 
the Articles of Confederation, Hamilton should have detected 
and exposed its inadequacy, should have foretold its failure ; and 
that he should have thought out, in its most important features, 
that second and durable constitution which went into operation 
nine years later. In 1780 Hamilton, although far ahead, was 
still in the same pathway with the people. 

Even before the war closed Hamilton had come to regard the 
states as a highly inconvenient and mischievous element of the 

1 Works I, 214. 2 Ibid. I, 215. 
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political system. He now entered on a course of experiences 
which confirmed this view, and, at the same time, caused him to 
distrust and dislike democracy. In 1782 he became a member 
of Congress, and struggled manfully to commit that body to a 
national policy. But his efforts were in vain. Now that the 
pressure of war was removed the reaction towards state rights 
carried everything before it. His colleagues admired, but 
would not support him. In the states the democratic element 
began to get control and to abuse its power flagrantly. 

In 1784, while a private citizen engaged in the practice of the 
law, Hamilton made a heroic stand against the persecution of 
the Tories. The Letters from Phocion, which this persecution 
called forth from him, after dwelling upon the inhumanity, the 
unlawfulness and the impolicy of persecution, direct attention 
in closing to its influence upon the future of the state : 

Early habits [he wrote] give a lasting bias to the temper and char- 
acter. Our governments, hitherto, have no habits. How important to 
the happiness, not of America alone, but of mankind, that they should 
acquire good ones ! 

If we set out with justice, moderation, liberality and a scrupulous 
regard to the constitution, the government will acquire a spirit and tone 
productive of permanent blessings to the community. If, on the con- 
trary, the public councils are guided by humor, passion and prejudice, 
... the future spirit of government will be feeble, distracted, and 
arbitrary. The rights of the subject will be the sport of every party 
vicissitude. . . . With the greatest advantages for promoting it that 
ever a people had, we shall have betrayed the cause of human nature. 1 

This solicitude for the future and for the world ; for the per- 
manent effects of a particular policy upon the character of the 
people and the government, and thereby upon the welfare of 
mankind, — is a strongly marked trait of Hamilton and proves 
the high quality of his statesmanship. Moreover the stand he 
took not only in these letters but in defending in a celebrated 
case the legal rights of the hated loyalists, showed that Hamilton 
did not share the prejudices of the multitude and had the 
courage to stand alone, if need be, against the multitude. But 
these considerations do not fully explain his course. His tol- 

1 Works TIT, 504. 
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erant attitude towards the Tories was in part due to the cir- 
cumstance that he, more justly than most, could understand, and 
even respect, the motives which had kept them steadfast in 
their loyalty to Great Britain. This circumstance points to a 
radical difference between Hamilton and other Americans. His 
nationalism was as strong and fervent as theirs ; but it rested 
on another and in some respects a broader basis. 

Meanwhile the Confederation was being tested. It is need- 
less to recount here the humiliating events of the period from 
1780 to 1787. At its close most citizens who had learned to 
think and feel " continentally " agreed with Hamilton that the 
Confederation was "neither fit for war nor peace." Disgrace 
and danger at last made the people ready to consider the pro- 
priety of strengthening the federal government. In the events 
which led to the Convention of 1787, Hamilton had a con- 
spicuous and useful part. In the Convention itself he presented 
and in a powerful speech advocated an aristocratic and highly 
centralized form of government. Let us look at some of its 
features : tenure of office for both the president and the sena- 
tors of the United States was to be for life. They were to be 
chosen as now by electors, but these electors were themselves 
to be chosen by voters having a considerable property qualifica- 
tion. To the president was given an unqualified veto ; that is, 
the president could prevent any measure from becoming law ; 
in the Senate the exclusive right to declare war was vested. 
The national government was to appoint the governors of the 
states, and these, like the president, were to have an unqualified 
veto on state legislation. 1 

1 Vide Works I, 334. The grounds of Hamilton's views on government are 
indicated by the following quotations from the brief of his speech : 

" Society naturally divides itself into two political divisions — the few and the 
many, who have distinct interests. 

If government [is] in the hands of the few, they will tyrannize over the many. 

If [in] the hands of the many, they will tyrannize over the few. It ought to be 
in the hands of both; and they should be separated. 

This separation must be permanent. 

Representation alone will not do. 

Demagogues will generally prevail. 

And if separated, they will need a mutual check. 
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So far as Hamilton took part in the debates of the Conven- 
tion, his views were in accord with the principles embodied in 
this plan of government. His first impression of the constitu- 
tion, and his forecast of the course of events in case of its adop- 
tion, may be gathered from a paper written within a few days 
after the close of the Convention : 

If the government [he wrote] be adopted, it is probable General 
Washington will be the president of the United States, This will ensure 
a wise choice of men to administer the government and a good admin- 
istration. A good administration will conciliate the confidence and 
affection of the people, and perhaps enable the government to acquire 
more consistency than the proposed constitution seems to promise for 
so great a country. It may then triumph altogether over the state 
governments, and reduce them to an entire subordination, dividing the 
larger states into smaller districts. The organs of the general govern- 
ment may also acquire additional strength. 

If this should not be the case in the course of a few years, it is prob- 
able that the contests about the boundaries of power between the par- 
ticular governments and the general government, and the momentum 
of the larger states in such contests, will produce a dissolution of the 
Union. This, after all, seems to be the most likely result. 1 

In 1780 Hamilton had occupied a position which the people 
were scarcely able to attain eight years later. In 1787 he 
occupied a position towards which the people were not pro- 
gressing — from which indeed their line of advance was steadily 
deviating. From this time onward the gulf between public 
opinion and his opinions was to widen constantly. 

This check is a monarch. 

Each principle ought to exist in full force, or it will not answer its end. 

The democracy must be derived immediately from the people. 

The aristocracy ought to be entirely separated; their power should be perma- 
nent. . . . 

They should be so circumstanced that they can have no interest in a change — as 
to have an effectual weight in the constitution." — Ibid. I, 357. 

" Gentlemen say we need to be rescued from the democracy. But what [are] the 
means proposed ? 

A democratic Assembly is to be checked by a democratic Senate, and both these 
by a democratic chief magistrate. 

The end will not be answered — the means will not be equal to the object. 

It will, therefore, be feeble and inefficient." — Ibid. I, 359. 

1 Works I, 402. 
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But in 1787 there was only one course which nationalists 
could pursue, and that was to support the proposed constitution. 
This Hamilton did in a way which, had he done nothing else for 
his country, would have made him one of the most famous and 
deserving of Americans. He wrote the greater portion of 
The Federalist, — the unique excellence of which is universally 
conceded, — and, by dint of courage and argument, he extorted 
a vote to ratify from the unfriendly convention of New York. 
His predictions respecting the presidency came true. Wash- 
ington made a "wise choice of men to administer the govern- 
ment." As secretary of the Treasury Hamilton entered upon 
the great work of his life. Here for the first and only time 
in his career, the situation favored the freest exercise of his 
highest powers. Hitherto, with the single exception of his first 
youthful efforts, he had always been hampered by wide differ- 
ences of view between himself and those with and for whom he 
worked. This was the case when he wrote The Continentalist, 
when he wrote the letters of Phocion, when he served in Con- 
gress and when he was a member of the Convention of 1787; 
and it remained true, although its effects were less apparent, 
during his labors to secure ratification. But at the head of the 
fiscal department of the administration, he found the situation 
radically changed. As compared with the earlier times he had, 
in spite of the growing divergence of view between himself and 
the people, a free hand. Behind him were Washington and the 
Federalists ; before him was a task which, although great and 
difficult, — or rather because of its greatness and difficulty, — 
was to him infinitely attractive ; the task, namely, of adminis- 
tering the new and reluctantly accepted national government in 
such a way as to make the nation itself united, strong, prosper- 
ous and respected. 

All students of the Federalist period are acquainted with the 
admirable way in which Hamilton organized his department, 
and with that comprehensive financial policy which was a chief 
agency in restoring economic prosperity and in consolidating 
the Union. In this policy Hamilton provided for meeting in 
full existing national and state obligations ; for easing the bur- 
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den of payment by a wise funding scheme ; for obtaining a 
national revenue as we are now doing, by means of imposts 
and excises ; for aiding the operations of the Treasury and 
facilitating the credit transactions of the people through the 
establishment of a national bank; and for increasing the eco- 
nomic and thereby the political independence of the country 
through a protective policy. It would be difficult to overrate 
the far-reaching educational influence of these measures. There 
is one chapter in the history of certain American states which 
no one who cares for the good name of our people likes to 
read, — the chapter, namely, which narrates the dealings of 
these states with their creditors. But when we read of repudia- 
tion by individual commonwealths, it is consoling and encourag- 
ing to remember the honorable course in respect to financial 
obligations which the national government has thus far pursued. 
This policy of public honesty was inaugurated by Hamilton. 
Other statesmen, it is true, and the general sense of the people 
were on his side ; but he led the movement, and on him fell the 
heaviest blows of the truly formidable opposition. Probably no 
feature of his plan was attacked so often and so vehemently as 
the funding scheme ; and yet, without this or its equivalent, 
adequate provision for the public indebtedness could not have 
been made. One of Hamilton's strongest motives for an 
honest public policy was the tendency it would have to make 
honesty and fair dealing elements of American character. In 
his First Report on the Public Credit, communicated to the 
House of Representatives January 14, 1790, he said: 

In so strong a light ... do they [the maxims which uphold public 
credit] appear to the secretary that on their due observance, at the 
present critical juncture, materially depends in his judgment the indi- 
vidual and aggregate prosperity of the citizens of the United States ; 
their relief from the embarrassments they now experience, — their char- 
acter as a people ; the cause of good government. 1 

In the summer of 1792 (July 29) Washington sent Hamilton 
a list of objections to the financial policy of the administration. 
These objections Colonel Mason of Virginia had communicated 

1 Works II, 49, 50. 
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to the president, and it was supposed that they represented the 
views if not the authorship of Jefferson. To these Hamilton 
made reply on August 18. The paper is remarkable in many 
ways. The answers to the twenty-one objections were pre- 
pared in haste and were copied, so Hamilton wrote Washington 
in the accompanying note, "just as they flowed from my heart 
and pen without revision or correction." For this very reason 
their value as a portrayal of opinions and character is all the 
greater. In meeting the twentieth objection, that "the owners 
of the debt are in the Southern, and the holders of it in the 
Northern division," Hamilton made the dignified and character- 
istic reply : 

If this were literally true, it would be no argument for or against 
anything. It would be still politically and morally right for the debtors 
to pay their creditors. 1 

Hamilton recognized to the full the immense value of credit 
both in national and private economy; and he recognized 
further that character, moral as well as industrial, is the most 
solid and durable foundation of credit. Moreover, in order to 
estimate justly both the difficulty and the value of his service 
to the moral and economic welfare of the American people, 
it is necessary to remember that he lived in a revolutionary 
age, when the influences which tend to weaken the sense of 
obligation are unusually active and powerful. That Hamil- 
ton's ideal of public honesty was higher than the popular ideal, 
and that his courage and firmness in supporting his ideal were 
remarkable, will hardly be questioned by those who realize the 
demoralization which followed the close of the Revolutionary 
War — a demoralization which led to and was increased by the 
stay laws and legal tender acts, which in many states debauched 
the conscience of the citizen then in much the same way that 
state repudiation has debauched it in more recent times. It 
would however be wide of the mark to assert that the opposi- 
tion to Hamilton was due in any considerable degree to his 
championship of national honesty. The dislike aroused by the 
funding scheme and by other features of his policy rested in 

1 Works II, 274. 
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the main on other grounds. In the Report on the Public Credit 
already quoted the writer says : 

To promote the increasing respectability of the American name ; to 
answer the calls of justice ; to restore landed property to its due value ; 
to furnish new resources both to agriculture and commerce ; to cement 
more closely the union of the states ; to add to their security against 
foreign attack ; to establish public order on the basis of an upright and 
liberal policy, — these are the great and invaluable ends to be secured 
by a proper and adequate provision ... for the support of public credit. 1 

This enumeration of ends is not unlike that in the preamble 
to the Constitution. To our ears it is strictly orthodox. But 
in 1790 it suggested to many what indeed in one sense it was, 
a plan of campaign against state sovereignty ; and at that time 
state sovereignty was one of the strongest prepossessions of 
the American people. 

The forcible suppression of the Whiskey Insurrection taught 
a people who hitherto had obeyed only local governments, colo- 
nial or state, that they must respect and submit to the authority 
of the new national government. Other measures, particularly 
the funding scheme, the bank and, later, the policy of protection, 
made large classes and powerful interests the permanent allies 
of the national government, and therefore depressed correspond- 
ingly the importance of the states. In all this the government 
gained, but Hamilton lost. The people were benefited by the 
discipline, but they did not like the man who administered it. 
The feeling of the masses may be gathered from the wrathful 
words of Jefferson, their truest representative. December 28, 
1794, he wrote Madison : 

The excise law is an infernal one. The first error was to admit it 
by the constitution ; the second, to act on the admission ; the third and 
last will be to make it the instrument of dismembering the Union and 
setting us all afloat to choose what part of it we will adhere to. The 
information of the militia, returned from the Westward, is uniform, that 
though the people there let them pass quietly, they were objects of their 
laughter, not of their fear; that a thousand men could have cut off 
their whole force in a thousand places in the Alleghany ; that the detes- 
tation of the excise law is universal, and has now associated with it 

1 Works II, 52. 
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a detestation of the government ; and that a separation which perhaps 
was a very distant and problematical event, is now near and certain, 
and determined in the mind of every man. 1 

In recalling the relation of Hamilton to protection it is impor- 
tant to observe that his chief motive as set forth in the famous 
Report on Manufactures was to strengthen the Union ; he does 
not mention as a reason for protection that on which the advo- 
cates of the present system place their main reliance, namely, 
its alleged tendency to raise wages. But the end which Ham- 
ilton wished to secure through protection is now fully attained. 
No one questions to-day the unity or the strength of the United 
States. The recent complimentary assertion of the Russian 
ambassador at Berlin, that the United States " have nothing to 
ask and nothing to fear," if not absolutely true, is still far truer 
of us than of any other people. Our danger is not that we 
shall suffer injustice, but that tempted by our strength we shall 
perpetrate injustice. 

In respect to foreign policy Hamilton was in hearty accord 
with Washington. He held that the United States should 
seek peace and favorable commercial relations with other coun- 
tries ; that they should hold themselves aloof from the quarrels 
of foreign states ; that they should resent foreign interference 
in our domestic affairs, and that they should resist the extension 
of European and seek the increase of American influence in the 
Western world. He was, however, eminently prudent. His 
first aim was peace. Unlike Napoleon, the soldier in him was 
subordinate to the statesman. At the close of the War of Inde- 
pendence he was friendly to France. Even at the beginning 
of the French revolution his good will towards that country was 
marked ; but when the Jacobins came into control his early 
sympathy changed into aversion and hatred, and he began to 
look on England as the defender of what was best in modern 
civilization. In this too he differed from the majority of his 
fellow-citizens. They remained, even during the reign of terror, 
steadfast in friendship for France and in enmity towards 
England. 

1 Jefferson, Works IV, 112. 
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Concerning the wisdom and utility of Hamilton's course as 
a cabinet officer, the conflict of opinion which raged fiercely in 
his day has almost ceased. Time has amply vindicated both 
his intentions and his methods. The accusation that he plotted 
to re-establish monarchy was altogether false. The testimony 
of contemporaries and his own correspondence establish what 
indeed there never was reasonable ground for doubting — his 
loyalty to the republican system. That his measures were wise 
is proved both by their immediate effect and their later adoption 
by his enemies. Apart from the charge that he was a mon- 
archist, the substance of the indictment against Hamilton is 
that to a hurtful degree he sought to strengthen the federal 
government and to weaken the states. But when Hamilton 
retired from office was the federal government too strong ? Has 
it been so at any subsequent time down to the close of the Civil 
War? Have the states at any time previous to 1865 been too 
weak to discharge the functions which properly belong to them ? 
On the contrary, is it not true that within the period named the 
public interests suffered oftener from defect of power in the 
national government and excess of power in the states, than 
from excess in the former and defect in the latter? And if 
since 1865 centralization and consequent depression of the 
states may seem to any one to have proceeded too far, is not 
the evil traceable to causes quite outside of Hamilton's policy ? 
It is moreover a fair question whether the Union could have 
withstood the shock of secession had it not been for the 
strength which Hamilton gave to the national government. 

After his retirement from the cabinet Hamilton continued 
his practice of seeking to educate public opinion through essays 
published in the newspapers. Under the signature of Camillus 
he discussed and defended in a masterly way the treaty which 
Jay had recently negotiated with England. The essays num- 
bered thirty-eight and had, in the decision of the very important 
question at issue, an influence which may be compared with 
that of The Federalist on ratification. Many other essays ap- 
peared during the years 1796, 1797 and 1798, most of which 
bore on the controversies with France. In some of these one 
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notes a marked change of tone. Denunciation is a prominent 
feature. The appeal is no longer to the people as a whole but 
to the Federalists. This change, it is true, was a natural con- 
sequence of the development of parties and the growth of par- 
tisanship ; none the less it signifies loss and deterioration. 

To these closing years of the century belongs the unhappy 
chapter which narrates the quarrel with John Adams. We 
cannot exonerate Hamilton. His intrigues against Adams in 
successive presidential campaigns, although they may have been 
prompted by zeal for the public welfare, were unnecessary and 
mischievous. The pamphlet attack in 1800, which tried to prove 
that the Federalist candidate was unfit for the presidency, and 
then advised the party in spite of his unfitness to vote for him, 
showed that its author, under strong temptation, was capable of 
jeoparding the success of his party for the sake of gratifying 
personal animosity. His earlier relations with Adams' cabinet 
tended to pervert for the time being the natural functions of 
that very important body. Adams had inherited his cabinet 
from Washington. Its three most important members, Picker- 
ing, Wolcott and McHenry, were at the outset unfriendly to 
Adams and soon became sharply hostile. They looked upon 
Hamilton as the real head of the Federalist party and main- 
tained with him a close correspondence. Their letters con- 
tain much bitter criticism of the president, and betray now 
and then something very like treachery. Hamilton undertook 
with the aid of the secretaries two things : first, to direct the 
policy of the administration ; second, to obtain matter which he 
could employ in his warfare upon Adams. The mere statement 
of the facts condemns him and his allies. Although justly rated 
as a man of honor, Hamilton was guilty at times ef strange 
lapses, and this was one of the gravest. The intrigue was an 
act of political libertinism ; its essence was infidelity. 1 

1 Mr. Lodge takes a different view : " The fact that he was not personally on good 
terms with Adams does not affect the matter. Hamilton was fully entitled to write 
private letters to members of the cabinet, and they had a right to receive them. 
The fact that the secretaries, after they found themselves in opposition to the presi- 
dent, ought to have retired, is a wholly distinct matter, and must be discussed on 
different grounds. If they chose to be guided by Hamilton, a private individual and 
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Again, Hamilton's course towards Adams subjects him to 
censure as a party leader. Good leadership requires the fullest 
use of every means which can be honorably employed to pro- 
mote party success. John Adams was an important factor in 
the political situation. He was confessedly one of the greatest 
of Americans. He stood nearer to the people than most of the 
Federalist leaders. He, better than they, could mediate be- 
ween the aristocratic conservative classes and the multitude. 
But Hamilton's treatment of Adams was calculated to lessen, 
and undoubtedly did lessen, the possible service both of Adams 
and himself to Federalism and to the Union. His attempt to 
be the power behind the throne, while he was the enemy of its 
occupant, was, to say the least, a wide deviation from the honor- 
able and patriotic course which he usually pursued. 

The year 1800 marks the darkest period in the life of Hamil- 
ton. During its early months he made the attack upon Adams. 
On May 7, he wrote to John Jay, the Federalist governor of 
New York, as follows : 

You have been informed of the loss of our election in this city . . . 
the moral certainty is therefore that there will be an anti-Federal majority 
in the ensuing legislature ; and the very high probability is that this will 
bring Jefferson into the chief magistracy, unless it be prevented by the 
measure which I shall now submit to your consideration, namely the 
immediate calling together of the existing legislature. . . . Scruples 
of delicacy and propriety, as relative to a common course of things, 
ought to yield to the extraordinary nature of the crisis. They ought 
not to hinder the taking of a legal and constitutional step to prevent an 
atheist in religion and a fanatic in politics from getting possession of the 
helm of state. . . . The calling of the legislature will have for its object 
the choosing of electors by the people in districts ; this will insure a 
majority of votes in the United States for a Federal candidate. ... In 

unofficial leader, that was their affair, not his." — Henry Cabot Lodge, Alexander 
Hamilton (American Statesmen Series), p. 234. 

It seems to me, on the contrary, that if these men, over whom Hamilton had an 
almost controlling influence, chose to do a public and official wrong, it was emphati- 
cally " his affair " ; simply as a good citizen he was under obligation to dissuade them. 
The measure of Hamilton's responsibility appears when we reflect that he instigated 
the misconduct of Wolcott and Pickering and was their accomplice; and that he 
himself had served in the cabinet under Washington, and knew better than most what 
was due to the president from a member of the cabinet. 
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weighing this suggestion you will doubtless bear in mind that popular 
governments must certainly be overturned, and, while they endure, prove 
engines of mischief, if one party will call to its aid all the resources 
which vice can give, and if the other (however pressing the emergency) 
confines itself within all the ordinary forms of delicacy and decorum. 1 

Upon the back of this Machiavellian letter Jay wrote the 
following words : " Proposing a measure for party purposes 
which it would not become me to adopt." In December Ham- 
ilton was himself again. The presidential election had been 
transferred to the House of Representatives and the presidency 
lay between Jefferson and Burr. The Federalists, with whom 
the decision rested, were disposed to support the latter. To 
prevent this degradation of the party, the office and the nation, 
Hamilton exerted himself to the utmost, and with success. 

The substance of the remarkable letters through which Ham- 
ilton sought to save the presidency from Burr may be expressed 
in these words : Democracy is a terrible evil ; but, since the 
government must be democratic, let us place it in the hands of 
Jefferson, who will pursue " a temporizing policy," rather than 
in the hands of Burr, who is "an American Catiline." 

The differences with his party which began in 1800 continued 
to the end. The Federalists apostatized from national doctrines : 
he remained true. They censured and he approved the purchase 
of Louisiana. The projects of disunion which certain Federalist 
leaders favored, he steadfastly opposed. In 1804 he entered the 
lists a second time in order to prevent a coalition between his 
party and Burr ; and this effort, although successful, cost Ham- 
ilton his life. 

This brings to a close the chronological survey of Hamilton's 
work. What of that work as a whole ? The thirty years 
between his first public appearance, in 1774, and his final 
struggle with Burr, in 1804, belong to a great period in the 
history of the world. In the United States three revolutions 
were accomplished : the first separated the colonies from Great 
Britain ; the second gave us the constitution and the Federalist 
administrations ; the third placed the national government in 

1 Works VIII, 549. 
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the hands of Jefferson. Hamilton's services were rendered in 
connection with the first and second of these revolutions — 
chiefly the second. The triumph of the third restricted the 
sphere of his public activity and usefulness to very narrow 
limits. That he assisted materially in securing the independ- 
ence of the colonies is not questioned. Still, his relation to 
that movement was very unlike that of his fellow-colonists. 
Only in a superficial sense was the Revolution due to the 
quarrel over the question of taxation. Rightly viewed, this 
quarrel determined the time and method of a separation ; but 
the real cause of separation was incompatibility of character 
and interests between the American and British peoples. In 
the course of the century and a half — some five generations — 
from the first period of rapid settlement to the outbreak of the 
Revolution, the English colonists became Americans ; and a 
new civilization grew up which, in important particulars, was 
unlike the old. The taxation grievance by itself could never 
have converted a law-abiding people, such as the colonists were, 
into revolutionists. What did most to bring this about was the 
recognition, on their part, that in character and spirit there had 
come to exist between them and their British kindred wide and 
growing differences ; and that out of these differences must 
arise a perpetual conflict of interests and policy. In this new 
civilization the two most characteristic features were hostility 
to privilege and attachment to local self-government, — in other 
words, democracy and what, owing to the peculiar form of 
its later most prominent manifestation, we call state rights. 
Hamilton did not feel in any marked degree the motives which 
spring from these two characteristic elements of American 
civilization. He had not inherited an American character. His 
ancestry had had no part in the distinctive life of the colonies 
of the mainland. He came to this country, as he himself tells 
us, when "about sixteen." Judging from the pamphlets which 
he published only two years later, he must have been, when he 
left his West Indian home, as mature as the average American 
of twenty-two or perhaps of twenty-five. To him America was 
neither a birthplace nor a nursery ; and only in a qualified sense 
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can it be called a school. It was rather a field into which he 
entered after his character was formed and his equipment for 
work was nearly completed. Hence he took part in resisting 
the mother country, not because he wished democratic institu- 
tions, nor because he wished the colony of New York to enjoy 
the right of self-taxation, but, to use his own words, because 
the mother country " attempted to wrest from us those rights 
without which we must have descended from the ranks of 
freemen." And these rights, as he understood them, were 
those enjoyed by Englishmen in England. Nevertheless when, 
owing to the existence in others of motives which he did not 
feel, resistance developed into revolution, he too became a revo- 
lutionist and a very effective one. Even before independence 
was achieved, Hamilton in common with other patriots was 
called upon to answer two questions : first, shall the United 
States be a confederacy or a nation ; second, what shall be their 
institutions and their type of civilization? It is the way in 
which he answered these questions that has made Hamilton 
one of the greatest characters in American and in modern 
history. His reply to the first was that the United States must 
be a nation, and to this end must have a national government 
clothed with ample powers to provide for every national want ; 
that the administration must pursue an energetic and centraliz- 
ing policy in order that the character of the people and the tra- 
ditions of government might become thoroughly national. This 
was Hamilton's theory. At the close of the war of independ- 
ence its realization seemed impossible. He saw in the thirteen 
states not a nation, but an aggregation of turbulent, semi- 
socialistic democracies, in which the national idea and the 
highest national interests were being sacrificed to local and 
class interests and to the idea of the unqualified sovereignty of 
the individual state. Against these tendencies his struggle, 
although heroic, was in vain. The riot of democracy and par- 
ticularism had to go on until those who owned property and 
those who cared for law and order became thoroughly alarmed. 
With the rebellion of Shays began in earnest that movement 
which was both an aristocratic reaction against democracy, 
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and a nationalist reaction against state rights, — the movement 
which gave us the constitution of 1787 and twelve years of 
Federalist supremacy. This reaction was Hamilton's opportu- 
nity. He was its master spirit. How wisely he used it in 
promoting the nationalization of the American people and their 
institutions we already know. 

Not less distinct and scarcely less important was Hamilton's 
answer to the question what should be the type of civilization 
in the United States. He wished to create here, as far as the 
situation would permit, an American England. In all that he 
did, the models and working ideas were of English origin. He 
praised the English constitution in the Convention of 1787; the 
features of our constitution which gave it most resemblance to 
that of England he defended convincingly in The Federalist. 
In his career as secretary of the Treasury he probably came 
nearer than any other American cabinet officer to wielding an 
influence over Congress comparable with that of a British prime 
minister over Parliament. The principles that underlie his 
financial policy are in the main those which had been tested and 
approved by the experience of England. His tolerant attitude 
towards the Tories was the natural expression of his English 
sympathies as well as of his sense of justice and humanity and 
of wise public policy. But in his use of English ideas he was 
not a mere copyist. The originality and wisdom with which he 
modified are as striking as the boldness with which he appro- 
priated. Jefferson and, later, John Adams called Hamilton 
"British." The word was applicable only in so far as it implied 
a purpose to establish here those features of the English system 
which were adapted to the American character and situation. 
In so far as it suggested a willingness to sacrifice American to 
British interests, it was grossly unjust. 

The value of the service which Hamilton rendered in aiding 
to re-establish the processes which connected the development 
of the United States with that of England, is greater than we 
can easily realize. Although England has made it hard for us 
to acknowledge the debt, the words of Jay are true : 
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It certainly is chiefly owing to institutions, laws and principles of pol- 
icy and government originally derived to us as British colonists, that, 
with the favor of Heaven, the people of this country are what they 
are. 1 

It is also true that a people, as little as an individual, can afford 
to throw away what is inherited. But, owing to the animosities 
which the war kindled, to the obstinate unfriendliness of Eng- 
land, and to the seductive policy of France, we were then under 
strong temptation to develop our national system on a basis 
too exclusively American and French. From this folly Ham- 
ilton helped to deliver us. 

Any just estimate of Hamilton's work must take into the 
account what he did for the education of the public. His usual 
method of seeking support was through appeals to the reason 
of thoughtful and patriotic citizens. In this his success was 
phenomenal. Friends and foes testified that in the qualities 
which enable a writer to convince, Hamilton was without a rival. 
In what he wrote there was rarely a trace of the partisan, never 
of the demagogue. Much of his work was done while ques- 
tions relating to the constitution engaged the attention of the 
public. For the treatment of such themes he had a singular 
aptitude. The extent of his writings is as remarkable as their 
solidity. He wrote, often at considerable length, on every 
important public question which arose during the Federalist 
period. The result was a collection of writings which embody 
the best political thought of the time. Indeed, considering both 
range and quality, it is scarcely venturesome to say that Ham- 
ilton's works exceed in value those of any other American 
statesman. 

What were the defects of Hamilton's statesmanship ? First, 
he failed as a party leader. This was in part because he would 
not accept the conditions of successful leadership. The party 
leader who succeeds simply goes ahead in the direction which 
the party is inclined to take. The apparent leader is in reality 
the follower. But Hamilton marked out his own course and 
would not deviate from it. In the second place, his attitude 
1 Life and Writings of John Jay, II, 262. 
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towards democracy was mistaken. Democracy was not, as he 
wrote Sedgwick a few hours before his death, " our real disease." 
That he thought it was, is not surprising ; for in him the love 
of order was instinctive, and the predilection for conservative 
methods of progress was strongly marked. In his day, more- 
over, democracy, both here and in France, showed itself at its 
worst. But, as we can now see, democracy is essential to 
progress; it is both the means and the fruit of the diffusion 
of civilization. 

Equally mistaken was Hamilton in wishing to destroy the 
states. They hindered, it is true, the work of consolidating the 
Union ; but at the same time they stood for the invaluable prin- 
ciple of local self-government. The evil which they did was of 
minor consequence when compared with that which their de- 
struction would have caused. 

These defects, considerable as they are, did not, during the 
period of his greatest usefulness, seriously affect the work of 
Hamilton ; but during his closing years, they proved fatal to his 
influence and, it is mournful to add, to his peace of mind. In 
1 80 1 the American people came under the sway of Jefferson 
and refused to listen any longer to the conservative statesman 
who hated and warred upon their most cherished political beliefs. 
Hamilton recognized his isolation and not without bitterness 
wrote : 

Mine is an odd destiny. Perhaps no man in the United States has 
sacrificed or done more for the present constitution than myself; and 
contrary to all my anticipations of its fate, as you know from the very 
beginning, I am still laboring to prop the frail and worthless fabric. Yet 
I have the murmurs of its friends no less than the curses of its foes for 
my reward. What can I do better than withdraw from the scene? 
Every day proves to me more and more, that this American world was 
not made for me. 1 

But he had not failed. Although in hands that he distrusted, 

the republic was safe ; and no one had done more than he to 

make it so. 

Anson D. Morse. 

1 Works VIII, 591. 



